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ABSTRACT - 

^^^^ ^ ^. _ Traditionally ^ reading, educators* a l*ter natives for 

imprcvinq students' readinq comprehension have been to (aj modify the 
text^" /bV augment the text with aids, or (ct modify the student^* 
reading^behayi''cr»_ The first the average numberr of 

words^ pfex- sentence -^an d ^sy bst it utina shorty _easy words and structures, 
fiesuit^ with- this niodif icat ion_ar e-^not encouraging because 
comprehensibility re^i±es-on_^ore complex factors, and text changes; 
are costly and do not ^necessa.rily he^p students with real life 

reading taskSi/The second techn'igue can- be-^effective by-^involving. the 
student as_ a creative participants -The thifd^technigue- shifts the 
emphasis from teacher directed to student directed actii^ties such as 
paraphrasihq or outlining, but does not enable the student to 
petceive the text's brgahi zati onal structure^ Whatis needed is a 
technique that would consider" the backqrbund abilities and needs of . 
the reader^ the expectations bf the teacher^ resburces, text 
characterist icse_ and _ the implications of current research on reading 
cdmprehensibri . Glossing, an experimental technique that, uses- marginal 
and _ iatratext ndtatidns to direct the_ readers' attention. while they 
tread, may be dne such_ technique^ as it_ would _nbt : me rely improve 
cdmpreliensidn_ but wduld alsd improve the readers' ability to 
cdmpre§}end. (HTH) 
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Reading educators' traditional alternative for improving students * 
reading comprehension have been to (a) modify the text, (b) augment the» 
text^^br (c) modify the students' reading behavior. Each alternative has 
been the subject of considerable study and each one can be briefly charac- 
terized. 

Most effor^te to improve comprehension by modifying the text have been ^ 

heavily influenced by the literature on readability. eonseqaently these 

efforts have relied on such practices as limiting the average number of 

: / I ' . 

words per sentence, substituting easy (I.e., short, frequently occurring) 

words for hard (i.e., long', technica^.^ words, and modifying sentence 

structures, usually be making them more like age-peers* oral sentences or 

by shortening or otherwise simpiifying base clauses. The results have 

not been particularly encourai^ing, probably because readability — and coiipre- 

hehsibility—depend on a much more complex array of factors than sentence 

lengthy word frequency and sentence structure. - 

Effective nor not^ making basic changes in the text can b*e both costly 

arid unrealistic. Rewriting text is costly In terms; of the time required. 

But everi puttirig that consideration aside^ one wonders whether* rewriting 

text accomplishes much in helping students cope with rieal-life reading tasks. 

Perhaps a better way is^ to augment the text. through the use of adjunct aids 

like advance brgariizers^ objectives and questions. Adjunct aids can be 

characterized as oifienting directions which dispose the reaider to respond 

actively to certain aspects of the text. In general, the most corranonly 

used adjunct aids--advance organizers,^ objectives and questions — can be 

quite effective in helping readers improve their comprehension scores. 



To oversimplify, ttlon, studies show more pbsltlvd results For auRmdntccl, 

than for modified text., i^erhaps this is partly because the adjunct aJds do 

indeed involve xHg reader as an active participant, wher^s modified text 

does little r;o change the .t^eaders ' role. At the same time^ there Is, evl- 

dence that the Improvement', In comprehension scores is caused by items rela- 

. ■ .. . ' 

ted to the focuL; of the adjunct aids, rib tv^ increased global "understanding" 

of the text. Also on the negative side, the prdvlsibri of adjunct aids is 

teache^r-directed, so students may riever iriterrialize the brient^.ng actlyl- ' 

ties sufficiently to become self-directing. Providing adjunct aids carf^^ 

iike pi^oviding crutches without effecting cures. 

Attempts to improve cbmpreherisibri ,by mbdlfylrig students' reading. 

behaviors <fe shift the emphasis frbm teacher-directed tb student-directed 



activities. : .'^^jlT'feo^^f i^^^qg^ ericburaged activities include imaging^ 

p)araphraslng, ai^ N^a^^ySnal study, skills likie uriderliriirig, summarizing, 

; ._ - --oi^^ '^:^;^^^^ 

note-taking arid outlirritig. Studies have deinbristrated t>bsitive effects for 
each of these actiyltiesj but, *tt 'general, the positive effect's have been 
found with older, (i.e. , high school and college) students whb have abbve- 
average ability- On ^the positive side, such activities ^db ir\deea? Irivblve 



students in their own ^leart|ing; and offer the pbteritial bf beirig iriterrialized 
Gn the negatiye^-or perhaps''^^^ properly, the realistic — side, the activi- 
ties typically provide very little by way of develbpirig readers' ability tb 
deal with the structure of ^Because many bf the activities require 

the reader to perceive the orgdnizatidnal structure bf the text in brder 



to proceed effectively, poor readers — the bries whb rieed help the most-^are 
helped the least; 



Reading educators V traditional alternant ives ^Hare a cdiilmdn flaw: 
their focus is too iiinited. Emphasis is placed eit^her on the text, on the 
teacher (i.e., teacher-directed activities), or on the reader (i.e.,' 
reader-imposed behaviors or strategies); and there is little iricliriatibri 
to pay attention to the interactions araOng all three. Yet the clear 
message of the literature, the expressed concerns of teachers', and out bwii 
observations and common sense is that . attempts to improve . readers ' compre- 
hension of ^^^^ must have concurrent regard for the the teacher — for 
the entire instructional milieu — and the readers Tp llave bptimal effect, 
then, an effective instructional technique ought to give cdncurrerit cdri- 
sidetation to x 

thebackground, -abilities ^and short- and long-term 
needs of the reader 

. the expectatipns of the teacher 

_ - the resources of the instructional milieu 

' ^ ^ . the characteristic^zXi*^. , _ facts ^ concepts , 
structure, organization) of ' the text; 

In other words, to. have optimal effect the teaching technique would bring 
together the divers^ aspects of a complex teaching-learning process. Aiid, 
lest we forget, the technique^ would also eniody the most promising implica- 
tions of a vast and expanding -bbdy of related research; 

This may be \the place to confess that the title of this 
paper'-7"Toward Understanding Comprehension'* — does not 
describe its focus. What I've been talking about, and 
what I'll coniinue,'to talk about, is not the' thrust of 
or the need for research on th,e nature of comprehension. 
(The research on :comprehension may already say more about 
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cotnprehension than any person sincerely intereisted in 
reading education can understand.) What I really mean 



to be talking about is how we, as reading educators can 
discover ways to help learners not only to improve their 
comprehension of. printe^^ material but also, and moxe ii^ 
portan^, to improve their ability to comprehend. A more 
proper title, then, might be something like "Understand- 
ing Toward ComprehSension. . 

My problem with the t^tie piay be related to a dilennna 

1 see us facing In reading education. Stiould the main 

tole of a reading educator be _t£ coaduct or to interpret 

^ _ _ • * 

reseai:ch? And, Vif tfte latter, then what does adequate 

interpretation amount to? But more about that later. 

There is indeed an extensive and rapidly expanding body of research 

that appears relevant to reading educators* efforts to enhance readers* 

ability to understand reading material. Just as an example i can point 

: ; .J : : ,V^,::= 

out three categories of studied that appear to promise muchf to reading 
education.j^ All of the studies cited were conducted and reported by people 
who, I am confident, would not claim^ to be "reading educators" in'the con- 



, ^(In fact, I suspect 



ventional sense. ^(In fact, I suspect that most, or all, of them might take ' 
offense at being called reading educators, noblesse oblige notwithstanding.) 
The categories can be characterized as follows: 

The Reader— where the focus is on the prior knowledge 
and knowledge structures of readers . Some investigators 
have been paying particular attention to readers * co^ni- 



tive develbi5meht (for example, Smirriovi 1973; Brown, 
1975, 1977, 1979; Chi, 1978; Naus & Halasz, 1979) and 
• to readers' use of prior knowledge, or Schemata (for 
example, Norman^ Center^ & Stevens, 1977; /Sderson, 
Reynolds, Schallert, & Goetz, 1977; Rummelhart & . 
Ortdriy, 1977; Kiritsch, 1979; Rummelhart, in press) in 

■V* _ _ _ . __ 

order to better understand the personal characteristics 
that are involved in effective cdmprehension. 
The Text — where the fbcus;is on the ^tributes of 
printed aa^erial . A number of investigators have been 
working with the analysis of text (for example, Kintsch, 
1974f Meyer, 1975, 1979) . and , the adaptation of text 
(fdf example, Frase, 1972^ 1975; Rothkopf, 1976; 
Rlckards & Hatcher, 1978) in order to bette^^ndef stand 
the-characteristics of text and textual modification as 
parameters of cdmfjrehensloh. " ^ 

■The Interactidnof Reader with Text--where the focus is 
on the point of interaction Between reader and printed 
material . Itivestigatdrs have been ex^ining readers' 
metacognitivje develdpmerit (fdr example^ Brown, 1977, 
in press; Flavell, in press; Markman^in press; Baker, 
1979), the development df study skills and learning 
strategies (fori example, Anderson, 1978, in press; 
Brown, "in press;'' Andre & Andersb^h, 1978), and the 

effects of schddlirig (fdi? example, OlsiDn, 1977a, 1977b; 

_____ __ _ . _ r _____ 

Cole, 1977; Meacham, 1977; Scribner^ 1979) as they come 
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to gripi3 with the inescapable fact that reading com- 
prehension is a product of both reader arid text/ ^ 
Taken together, the^e and i^elated studies offer a rich — but largely 
untapped, in any systematic, integrative sense — resetjvoir of facts * impli- 
cations, and- direction for developing instructidnal procedures designed to 
enhance learning from text. I should like to suggest that it is up to 
reading educators to provide the sys tematizatidn arid iritegratidri that pre- 
cedes application^ in the classroom and in the real world. If reading educa 
tors don't do it, nobody will. . 

Now please don't misunderstand. I know the challerige is ari old one. 
For at least a miilenium we educators have been lameritirig the gap betweeri 
"research" and "application". But generally the lameritirig has beeri about 
as sincere as the wailing of paid- mourners . The realities of the teriture 
system and the follways of the craft effectively fdrce a choice of RESEARCH 
or PRACTICE; There is 'virtually no incentive and consequeritly , very little 
inclination to make an earnest commitment to trarislatirig research results ^ 
into instructional practice. Those who choose not to make a clear choice 
are likely to develop a schizoid style: one set of behaviors iri the com- 



pany of researcher*^ and another, 'essentially unrelated set of behaviors iri 
the company of practitioners. But the stark fact is that it is very diffi- 
cult to live with one foot in each camp and virtually impossible to exist 
in the no-man' land between them; ^ : 

This is the tiiie for another confession: I'm not sure 



I see a way out of the dilemma. in the manner of aca- 

- ----- -- -- i 

demicians, I find it easier to acknowledge problems theri 

to come up with solutions. But. in the manner of schizb- . 



phreriics, I*'m willing to share an experience. Just let 
it be clear that I'm sharing an experience; I'm riot 
^offering a sblutiori- — arid I'm certairily riot giving advice. 
Iri bur attempt to act as facilitators^ iiy as^trclafces and I settled 
dri the ribtibri bf develbpirig ari iristructibrial technique that we hope will 
help to improve cbmpreherisibri--riot just what we kriow about com^reheriding . 
We described bur purpbse in ari article for Readirij Psychology (Otto^ White 
& Catnperell, 1980): • . bri th'e basis of bur observations iri the field, 

bur fantasies bf how things could be, arid our preserit perceptions of the 
related research, we have*beguri to develop procedures for gloss ing exposi- 
tory text. To c^ersimp^-ify , we are usirig marginal arid other int^atext nota 
tibris--glbss — tb direct readers' atteritibri while they read. Instead of 
relyiK^ bri traditiorial adjurict aids like quest ioris or advarice orgariizers^ 
we are attempting tb direct readers' active ktteritibri tb plac^es iri text 
where the applicatibri of specific skills wbuld be apprbpriate (this could 
be for the purpbse either bf teachirig br bf ericoiiragirig the applicatibri bf 
specific skills), to iristarices where a particular strategy could be useful 
for extrabting^eanirig, and to key i^brds arid ideas. Iri bther wbrdSj we are 
attempting to share mature readers' percept ibris bf arid irisights iritb the 
reading process with developirig readers. We expect tb make use bf a wide 
range of techniques and activities , iricludirig traditiorial adjurict aids arid 
stkdy strategies. What we hbpe tb db is tb i^ys^tematize bur glbssirig pro- 
cedures so they cari he, used^with cbrifiderice, both formally^ iri the prepara- 
tion of iristructibrial materials, arid irifbrmally, iri face-td-face teaching 
in the classrbbEgi." 

Recent 1^, iri the cpurse bf bur wbrk, we had bccasibri to prepare a 



position statement. While it -won' t tell you much aBout the specifics of 



glossing, i hope it does- tell you something about where we're coming from 
arid where wq're; headed. » This is it: 

As wc view the present scene ^ there is, on the one hantl^^" a 



clearly recognized need for techniques that teachers can use to 
help students understand content-area texts; and, on the other 



hand, an extensive and rapidly expanding body of research and 
^theory that promises to yield facts. Implications and directions 

for de^/iS^op.*ing the needed ins briibtional techniques. The work we 

- , ■ - ■ - f * 

are proposing — -development of a glossing technique^ — places us 



squarely in the middle, for we expect to seek implications for 
application in the existing research and theory as we develop 
the technique. We think tha&^^the middle is a viable^ position 
for teacher ed^ucators, for it provides opportunities to build 
much neede(4 bridges . ' 

/ _ ___ __ ._ __:_: ___ _ __ _: - 

We are, then, committed to the middle position^ where we 
attempt to expedite the translation of research and theory to 
classroom application. This commitment is the basis for. four 
decisions which, in turh^ shape the planning of our work. " 

Firsts our approach to developing the glossing technique, 
is eclectic . (We^ would even go so far as to say it is, at 
least at this early stagej deliberately atheoretical ) . In 
other words we are not attempting to develop the glossing 
technique in line, with a particular theojretical position--or 
to extend any particular line of re^arch. , To the contrary^ 
this eclectic staiic6ti.leadfs us. to sei^k implications from an 



array of relevant, pr seciriirigly relevant, work. For the mc^ment 
we are cdnfiriirig dar search to promising areas of cognitive 
psychology — schema theory > memory development,^ text analysis, 
adjunct aids, metacbgriitidn, study strategies arid text process^ 
ing. We readily ackndwledge the relevance arid promise of other 
areas — sdcidlinguis tics is a prime example. But everi as we ^ 
restrain ourselves frdm wild grabbirig, we do not claim expertise^ 
as teacher educatdrs, in such ari array of subareas of cognitive 
psychdldgy. Hence,' last mbrith we hosted a conference on Reading 
Expos l toyy—^€x^ . The .conference T^?as brie attempt to extend our 
personal perceptidns in a systematic way by seekirig the insights 
of qualified Others. We. expect to cbritiriue tb seek the advice^ 
and criticism of specialized scholars. 

Second, the glossing techrglque' is deliberately "glbbal*' in 
nature. That is, the technique .subsumes a^ variety of activities 
that address such diverse things as (a) develbpment arid/br . applica- 
tion of specific skills and strategies, (b) the amplif icat ibn br 
clarification of content, and '(c) the iriterrializatibn bf skills 

and strategies. Of course "global gldss"^ is messy, both when it - 

^'^ \ ' . 

coittes tp specifying exactly what gldss is or, hb'w tb glbss a text 

/" . ^ . 

and when it comes td designing studies that shbw exactly which 
activities do^r ddri't enhance which readers' ability to under- 
stand expository text^ ' But if gldss is t(X embbdy the integrativre 
feature we are seeking, it must necessarily address^ simultaneously^ 

(a) the techniques arid strategies involved in^the readirig process ^ 

— -• . ^ 
- * : : - -<. - ' - : 

(b) characteristic's of a given text, and (c) tMe facts and concepts 



of a given content; Gncc we can.reiiabiy put tdgcther gloss 
**w6rks'' (i.e., enhances understanding gf text) with icleritifl 
individuals or groups, then we can devise studies to find dli 
it works. 

In other words, we think that for now it is important t 
synthesize , to take what common sense and informed analysis 
to be promising and intuitively devise a technique that is 
credible and useful to both teachers and students. Once we 
that We will analyze to find out what works best arid with wh 

-/ third, we expect to develops two sets of guideliries for 
ing expository materials: guidjelines for- Irifdrmal- glossing , 
teachers can use on ^ day-to-day basis with the textbooks iri 
content-area classrooms, and guidelines for fortnal tylos-sing , 
we can use to develop prototype materials for demdn^tra tibri, 
strue^ion and- study. We expect the two set^ to be similar ^ii 
tent and substance; But, at the saSe time, they willvdiffef : 
detail and application. 

Ultimately, teachers need guidelines that they can use d 
mally to help students understand content-area texts. Cdrisec 
we want to describe the glossing technique tor, prdbably mdre 

perly, tecKniques for glossing, for we expect that certairi sp 

_ _ ■ '_ ' _ ^ _ _. ■ ' * 

techniques will be more effective with certain individuals an 
groups) in terms tha^ teachers can use informally td gldss cd 



area texts. Of- pourse such guidelines will not, arid shduld ri 
^give the definitive direction of, say, a set of specif idatidri 
creating a computer program. They should, however, be k meid 
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of sach things as (a) facts about the skill arid strategy aspects 
of gloss that^ work best and with^^whotii (e.g., that activities 
which focus on application of ispecific skill? are most helpful 
to poor coinprehenders; that activities which focus bri inference- 
points in a text are most useful to readers who have a good back 
'ground of related ^content knowledge) , \ (b) practical procedures 
for analyzing and dealing with characteristics of text (e.g.^ 
organization; concept-load), (c) consideration for students' 
backgrgund knowledge related to a given text,' arid (d) sensiti- 
vity to the need for helpirig studerits move toward iriterrializa- 
tlori of the skills arid slr^ategies that are dembristrated arid *• 
developed thorough glossirigy Iri bther wbrds, Ve Ibbk toward a 
set of guidelines for teachers that is rbbted iri facts arid ' 
tempered by feelings that come frbtn an awareriess of situatibrial 
constraints and considerations. 



■ Concurrent widff the development |f guidelines for teachers, 
we expect to ^evelop prototype gloss for dembristratibri arid study. 
This means that we must develop more formal guidelines fbr glbss- 
±ng materials- Such' guidelines should also be useful tb .publish- 



ers, both ii^preparing adjunct materials for obriterit-areaTtext 
and in preparing instructional materials designed to itnprbve 



students' general skills and strategies for understanding expbsi- 
tory texts. The goal we set for' '^fdrtnal gloss'*, irisbfar as its 
instructional applications ar^ concejrned, is to help readers 
move from a stage where they rely on gloss to assist their urider- 



- 12 
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standing to a stage where the skills^ strategies and insights 

they have acquired are internalized and self-sustaining. In ^ 
other words^ formal ,^los& should go beyond "providing crutches" 
— which is the case with most adjunct aids^ and text modifica- 
tions — to "effecting cures" (i.e.^ not merely improving compre- 
hension, but itnprdvirig readers' ability to comprehend) • 
That*s what we said. We put ourselves in t^at vast and formidable no-man's 
land between research arid practice. And^ in effect, (you can judge whether 
in folly), we said that we would attempt to act as mediators, giving atten- 
tion to some finite yet sigriificant set of implications from-the research 
side and to some clearly perceived arid significant set of concerns on the 
practice side. A cynic might say that we put ourselves in an extremely 
vulnerable positiori, irivitirig potshots from both sidesi On the other hand, 
one might say that we put ourselves iri exactly the right position, as 
teacher educators, to perform a most viXal and useful function. 
: To this/point I've claimed to be behavirig in the manner of academicians 
and of schizophrenics. You may judge the redundaricy of those claims. But 
nov7 let me disclaim acting iri the maririer of a f irst-gerieral-session speaker, 

1 wi±i offer neither conclusidris ridr summary. I choose to believe that 
we're here for the first of many meetirigs of the American Reading Forum 
because we want to engage in dperi-mirided — and, at least some of the time, 
open-ended — discussion of issues related to readirig education. I've tried 
to share with you some of the issues as I see them. I'm looking forward to 
the discussion; ^ 
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